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All business commumcations should be 
addressed to the Friends’ Review, S. W. 
corner Sixth and Arch streets, Philadel- 
phia. Checks and post-office orders should 
be drawn to the order of the Friends’ Re- 
view. 


LonpON YEARLY MEETING appointed, 
on the proposal of J. Bevan Braithwaite, 
which was approved without a dissenting 
voice, a Committee to nominate a num. 
ber of Friends to pay a general visit, on 
behalf of the Yearly Meeting, to Friends 
in all the Quarterly Meetings. Notwith- 
standing the unity with which this propo- 
sition was adopted, the sequel is thus 
stated : 

The report was brought in of the com- 
mittee appointed to nominate Friends to 
visit the Quarterly Meetings and other 
meetings throughout Great Britain, and 
which had sat in joint conference with the 
women Friends appointed by the other 
meeting. They reported that after long 
and mature deliberation, they had come 
to the conclusion that they were not in a 
position to carry out the purposes of their 
appointment at the present time. 

The Committee was discharged, and the 
subject 1s likely to be referred next year 
to the Committee of Representatives. Re. 
flecting upon this unusual occurrence, we 
can see no suggestion of its explanation, 
unless in a remark made during the dis- 
cussion of the proposition, by a Friend 
who expressed a hope that ‘all shades of 
thought in the Yearly Meeting would be 
represented in the Committee.” 

We shall be glad to be corrected if 
mistaken in the apprehension that the ex- 
isting and apparently increasing diversity 
of shades of thought among its active and 
influential members may before long be- 
come a cause of trial if not of danger in 
London Yearly Meeting. 

A Society composed largely of birth- 
right members must be a broad church. 
But while the indulgence of liberality of 
Opinion amongst its members is thus ine- 
vitable, it is certainly important that some 
limits should exist in regard to what is up- 
held and taught by ministers. We want 
no * rot of creeds ;’’ no nineteenth cen- 
tury modification of the Inquisition. But 
we also do not want, and no church can 


long safely bear, the dissolution of all 
bonds of belief, under the idea of progres- 
sive theology ; such as has been foreshad- 
owed in some publications and utterances 
by members of the Society of Friends 
within the last few years, where the So- 
ceity is strongest, not in numbers but 
in weight and influence; within the borders 
of London Yearly Meeting. 





Women’s YEARLY MEETING, in London, 
is, as usual, reported in full in the London 
Friend. Its exercises were interesting and 
instructive ; especially the discussions on 
the training of children and the needs of 
young women Friends. Proceedings of 
the Men’s Yearly Meetings crowd out from 
out pages much that we would like to in- 
sert, because of the authoritative character 
of the Men’s Meetings in matters of Society 
business. It is probable, and to be wished 
for, that the obvious practical success and 
advantages of occasional joint sessions 
may before long induce all our Yearly 
Meetings to become, as that of New York 
has now been for several years, joint 
bodies throughout. If there is room to 
question whether the same union will be 
advantageous in Monthly and Preparative 
Meetings, neither reason nor experience 
suggests any difficulty or disadvantage in 
thus consolidating Yearly and Quarterly 
Meetings. The counsel and help of wo- 
men Friends will be often valuable in 
dealing with the weightiest matters of the 


church ; and the benefit to women Friends * 


of such co-operation will be more than 
reciprocated in strengthening, and some- 
times, perhaps, tendering, the delibera- 
tions of men Friends. More and more, 
as education, higher as well as lower, is 
extended to women, their capacity and 
fitness to be co-workers with men in reli- 
gious as well as in secular affairs is demon- 
strated. To be-little the importance of 
sex in any way would be a great mistake ; 
it is magnified when, recognizing the order 
of Providence, we promote the mutual 
advantages of right association. The nor- 
mal church unit, we believe, is a body of 
men and women, acting together in work 
as well as in worship. 





useful work, through platform and press, 
in the promotion of temperance legislation 
and ‘improvement of public opinion and 
feeling on the subject. The Yearly Meet- 
ing was asked whether it could see its way 
to issuing another appeal similar to that 
of 1874 and 1880, but which should more 
clearly embody the opinion and general 
feeling of the Society, that Friends could 
not consistently have anything to do with 
establishments for the manufacture or sale 
of intoxicating liquors, either as proprietors 
or shareholders, and that all should be- 
come personally abstinent. 

The Clerk read a minute directing the 
preparation of a draft appeal, and a com- 
mittee was appointed for the purpose. 

The Clerk read a minute of the Meeting 
for Safferings, stating that petitions on 
behalf of the Liquor Traffic Local Control 
bill had been sent .to the Prime Minister 
and to Sir Wm. Harcourt. The petition 
was read. 

A similar appeal or petition was after- 
wards prepared and approved, to be ad- 
dressed to the Government on behalf of 
the Yearly Meeting. P doef 

There is an evident increase of interest 
among English Friends in the Temperance 
question ; with a strengthening conviction 
of the call upon all Christians to make 
whatever personal sacrifice is necessary to 
present a united and determined front in 
the warfare of civilization against its most 
destructive enemy, Intemperance. 

We read with much regret the following 
statement in the report of London Yearly 
Meeting : 

The Report of the Committee of the 
Meeting for Sufferings appointed to deal 
with the opium traffic was read. A depu- 
tation had waited upon Lord Kimberley, 
but the result had been extremely unsatis- 
factory. 





THE SOUTHERN WORKMAN for June has, 
besides the last annual report of Principal 
Samuel Chapman Armstrong and an ac- 
count of the Hampton School Commence- 
ment exercises, many testimonies to the 
worth and work of S. C. Armstrong, 
uttered by those who knew him well: 
some of them all through his twenty-five 


Tue Frienps’ TEMPERANCE UNION of | years of service in the education of the 





London Yearly Meeting has done much | Negro and Indian races. 
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One word sets forth, over and over 
again, in these addresses, the most char- 
acteristic feature of General Armstrong’s 
life: self forgetfulness. His personality 
seemed to be merged in the cause he rep- 
resented, the work he was doing and in- 
spiring others to do. Like Christ, he 
** pleased not himself.’? What a noble 
example! What can any young man 
more wisely desire for his own gain, than 
to be alive with enthusiasm for some 
righteous cause which may absorb his 
whole being, energizing all his faculties, 
in forgetfulness of self? Thus, indeed, 
whosoever loses his lifé shall find it: and 
“in the end everlasting life.’ 

Very Hoperut is the occurrence men- 
tioned in the following paragraph, taken 
from a daily paper; Sixth mo. 19: 

‘The House of Commons, by unani- 
mous vote, approves of the principle of 
referring all matters of dispute between 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States to arbitration, and this without 
waiting to see the results of the Bering 
Sea arbitration. It has taken a long time 
for nations to reach this sensible conclu- 
sion, but Great Britain and this country 
are sincere in its advocacy, and before 
long will impress their views upon other 
more warlike nations.’’ 

More easily than between any other 
two nations, such a compact may be made 
between Great Britain and the United 
States. But there is good ground for 
believing that this action does not only 
result from and signify friendliness be- 
tween the two countries so closely allied 
in blood, institutions and language, but 
that it also indicates real progress towards 
the abolition of the ordeal of war for the 
settlement of international differences. 
Civilized Europe can hardly fail to learn 
a profitable lesson from the Bering Sea 
arbitration now being proceeded with in 
Paris. The failure of that arbitration 
would be a calamity to the world. Not- 
withstanding some acrimonious words in 


the debate, the prospect is very favorable 
for its success. 


THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE 
refers with fitting regret to a recent public 
endorsement of the Boys’ Brigade move- 
ment by Professor Henry Drummond. He 
avowed himself a peace man, member of 
a@ peace society, and yet favored this 
organization, which evidently cherishes 
the martial spirit in boys and young men, 
and is only most incongruously associated 
with the Christian Endeavor movement. 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


Prof. Drummond remarked upon the 
use, in Scotland, of wooden guns, mini- 
mizing the military element. But mini- 
mizing it in Christian training is not 
enough ; it needs to be excluded altogether. 
We are gratified to learn that the New 
England Friends’ Christian Endeavor 
Union has repudiated the proposal, coming 
from the outside, to embody the Boys’ 
Brigade system in their organization. If 
it is introduced into Christian Endeavor 
Unions generally, their best days have 
certaiuly passed by. The London Herald 
of Peace contains the following paragraph : 


At the Annual Meeting of Members of 
the Peace Society, Mr. John Gill, a vet- 
eran worker for Peace, amongst Sunday 
Schools, spoke with deep feeling of the 
mischievously adverse influence of Boys’ 
Brigades. And he stated that lately the 
leaders of that movement had invited the 
American ‘Societies of Christian En- 
deavor” to support and advocate the 
Brigades, and that this invitation had 
been accepted. ‘* Thus,” said Mr. Gill, 
‘*my own work amongst the young is 
being destroyed and nullified’? The 
Christian Endeavor Societies now include 
many young “Friends,” and we hope 
that these, at least, will raise their voices 
vigorously against the subordination of 


these bodies to the Boy’s Brigade move- 
ment. 


A MISSIONARY’S GOOD-SPEED. 


We lend thee to the Lord— 
Go, for the Lord hath need of thee! 
We give him not what we can well afford ; 
The dearest and the nearest shall our offer- 
ing be. 
He gave his a// for us, 
His own beloved Son ; and thus 
Our best we lay before his feet, 
A sacrifice complete. 
Accept it, Lord, for Christ our Saviour’s sake, 
This offering take. 


We lend thee to the Lord 
As to a living, loving friend ! 
He will himself be thine and our reward ; 
His presence —— shall guard and guide 
us to the end, 
Go forward on thy way, 
Fear not, but trust him day by day ; 
His power is great, souls shall be won, 
And his will shall be done. 
E’en though thou thinkest all thy work is 
vain, 
His word is plain. 


We lend thee but thine own, 
And though the scalding tear-drops start 
We grudge thee not, but send thee forth 
abroad 
To yonder dangerous clime, e’en with a 
willing heart. 
Go, dear one, go in peace ; 
And when our earthly labors cease 
Shall we not dwell in one blest home ? 
God speed thee! Now we place thee in His 


care, 
And leave thee there ! — Selected. 


[Sixth mo, 


For Friends’ Review. 
MONEY FOR THE LORD’S WORK. 


NO. 2 . 


Friends have had the reputation of be- 
ing generous, but there is one point in 
which they have signally failed, and that 
is in teaching the importance of all, even 
those who are limited in their resources, 
contributing to the Lord’s work. In 
overlooking this they have inflicted a seri- 
ous injury upon their poorer members, 
for our life is injured if we are not con- 
tributing in every way in our power to 
help on the cause. 

It often happens that the expenses of a 
meeting are made up by a few of the more 
well-to-do members and so the sense of 
Cor interest in the work is lost to the 

y of the congregation. We need to 
remember that we are depriving a man 
of his privileges if we from false reasons 
of supposed kindness, relieve him from 
contributing his share for the needs of 
the work. 

But it will be said that the individual is 
often glad to be relieved. True, but if 
he can once be enabled to see the blessing 
of giving he will not be glad. Part of 
the duty of the church is to teach the 
truth on these points. 

So far are Friends from realizing the 
truth as regards giving, that I have actu- 
ally known of members congratulating 
themselves on the fact that the expenses 
of a Friend’s meeting were less than the 
expenses of other denominations, because 
we do not pay our preachers. The So- 
ciety of Friends is not established to un- 
derbid other bodies, or to teach that 
money is not needed. Our freedom from 
salaried ministers is more than an econom- 
ical method. It rests on the principle 
that preaching the Gospel is not to be 
hampered. by pecuniary arrangements, 
but that the preacher is to be set as free 
as possible to preach when and where and 
how the Spirit may guide him, and that 
he is to be simply a man among men. 

The freedom from a salaried ministry 
gives us the freedom of spending that 
money that would otherwise have been 
used for providing ourselves with a min- 
ister, in helping others to the knowledge 
of the Gospel, and of assisting the pro- 
gress of righteousness. 

By this method we avoid paying a man 
to engage in spiritual work that we should 
do ourselves, and we use our money not 
selfishly, but for the sake of others. 

In my former paper I spoke of the im- 
portance of each Christian giving a pro- 
portional sum out of his income. The 
advantages of such a method are obvious. 
It keeps us constantly remembering our 
relation tothe Lord’s work, and our de- 
pendence on him. It removes the sense 
that we are giving such and such a sum 
to this or that object. The feeling is 
that we have a certain sum on hand which 


‘is, as it were, trust money for us to use 


wisely. It has a tendency to enable us to 
have something on hand to give from 
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when a call arises. It enables us to give 
easily. To put a certain proportion by 
of our money as it comes in is a great 
deal easier than to take a lump sum out 
of our pockets on the spur of the moment. 
If done in simple loving trust in the Lord, 
it isa means of great spiritual blessing, 
for it changes our whole attitude toward 
the work. 

The actual amount we set aside may 
seem ridiculously small to others, but it 
really is not so. It is given as the Lord 
prospers us, and, if it be only ten cents, it 
is a fund set aside for the Lord’s work, 
and we shall find our minds instinctively 
turning to see how best to distribute that 
ten cents among the various objects that 
present themselves for aid. We havea 
share in the work and shall have the feel- 
ing of a small boy who, having puta 
cent into the box for foreign missions, 
went to the Missionary Meeting to see 
how that cent had been used. 

Such a method helps the Church. The 
Church must have money, and too often, 
to use the strong expression of a Friend 
of mine recently, ‘‘ goes to the devil to 
collect it.’’ What else is the method of 
collecting money for the Lord’s work by 
fairs, etc. Itshould be enough reward to 
contribute to the work. We should not 
teach people to give only when there is. 
some immediate pleasure or apparent pro- 
fit to be reaped. To do this last is to in- 
jure the spiritual life and strength of a 
church. I am not speaking against a 
simple sale of work. This is legitimate. 
But it is a very different thing from what 
we see in church fairs, and these things 
in the name of charity or of religion are 
merely cloaks tor that which has its roots 
in worldliness and selfishness. 

R. H. THomas. 
(To be continued.) 





For Frieuds’ Review. 
SOME ASPECTS OF HEATHEN LIFE. 


BY ALBERT CLAYTON APPLEGARTH, PH. D. 


The conditions of the peoples through- 
out the Levant are so fundamentally 
different from thuse prevailing in the 
United States and the western countries, 
as to be almost incomprehensible to per- 
sons who have not actually observed or 
carefully investigated them. An Ameri- 
can blacksmith, for example, will encoun- 
ter some difficulty in believing that in 
Ceylon $2.50 per week is the average of 
his fellow craftsman’s earnings. Yet such 
is the case. The wages of a workman in 
China would also be considered ridicul- 
ously low. In that country, a tailor usu- 
ally receives $5 per month, together with 
his board, which costs probably $1.50 
additional, and for such munificent re- 
numeration, the individual toils inces- 
santly. It is alleged on credible authority, 
that an artisan, with a wife and 3 or 4 
children, can exist upon $2 per week. 
In Persia, it is difficult to ascertain the 
precise cost of living. Without apprecia- 
ble error, however, the statement might 
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be made that a married man can provide 
for the wants of his household with the 
modest income of 33 cents a day. If 
obliged to pay rent, this amount must be 
augmented to about 48 cents fer diem. 
But it must be confessed that this is mis- 
erable existence, even in Persia. To 
dwell in anything like comparative com- 
fort, such a workman .requires at least 
$1.12 a day. 
himself and family with a weekly income 
of $2.50. 
yearly wages in Japan, they will receive 
abont $75 in our currency. From this 
princely sum, the husband has to pay 
from $8 to $10 for a small house. He 
has also to purchase clothing for 4 or 5 
persons, amounting in all to some $20 
additional. 
ally have a little garden attached to his 
domicile. 
his entire sustenance is derived. A few 
chickens and ducks, cared for by the in- 
fantry of the establishment, will also pur- 
chase many 
for display. Anda child of 6 or 7 years 
of age can generally gather sufficient 


A laborer in Syria supports 


When a married pair work for 


But such a laborer qill usu- 


From this, nearly one-half of 


articles, either necessary or 


brush or dried grass on the commons to 
serve as fuel. Thus, by the exercise of 
extreme frugailty in eating, together with 
scrupulous care of the wearing apparel, at 
the end of the fiscal year, the pater fami- 
4as finds he has supported his family, had 
several very enjoyable holidays, and has 
a little sum of money tucked away against 
the coming of the preverbial rainy day. 

Having referred to the scale of remun- 
eration received by these peoples, it ap 
pears almost superfluous to add that the 
character of the food consumed is very 
different ; and further that the expense of 
subsistence is much lower in Oriental than 
in Occidental countries. Indeed, such must 
be the case if the denizens of these lands 
are to avoid making their appearance at 
some convenient cemetery. Thus, in 
Japan, the diet of the working classes is 
almost exclusively vegetable. Generally 
speaking, the unpretentious bill of fare 
consists of rice, barley, wheat, millet, 
beans, peas, turnips, potatoes, and a few 
other agricultural products. But in some 
districts even rice is too expensive to be 
available. Here only barley, turnips, and 
millet, with some unimportant additions, 
can be obtained. On galadays and other 
rare occasions, the laborer may be so for- 
tunate as to eat an egg, a piece of chicken, 
or some cheap fish. But in this section 
of the world, Lazarus is primarily, is es- 
sentially a vegetarian. 

In the Levant, the clothing of the 
workman, in the summer season, consists 
of little more than what beneficent Nature 
has bestowed upon him. During the 
winter months, warmer, a cotton padded 
garment is worn, with straw sandals or 
wooden clogs. Thus in these places, the 
tailor bill for an entire year seldom ex- 
ceeds $4 or $5. Under such circumstan- 
ces, without doing violence to the subject, 
it can readily be imagined that these /oc# 
would scarcely furnish a congenial climate 
for the American “‘ disciple of the thread 
and shears.” 
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salary, however, the pro- 





As regards 


fessional classes fare little better, if any bet- 
ter than persons in the humbler walks of 
life. As a rule, physicians in Japan 
make no charge for consultation. 

are only paid for the medicine adminis- 
tered. An ordinary native doctor will 
receive a call in office hours, and furnish 
the necessary specific for about 15 cents 
in our currency. 
the foreign practitioner can not be much 
higher. 
would not be able to secure patronage. 


Naturally, the fees of 
If they were, the newcomers 


The compensation received by pedago- 


gues will likewise attract attention, chiefly 
however for its microscopic proportions. 
These instructors are compelled to pro- 
vide for themselves food, clothing, and 
lodging. 
est sum received is $4.80 per week. And 
this is the rarest exception. 
where one is allowed this extraordinary 
amount, nineteen are obliged to subsist 
upon the customary remuneration—some- 
thing like $1.20 per week. Until quite 


In spite of this fact, the high- 
Probably, 


recently, there were no native lawyers in 


Japan. Now however, several are prac- 


ticing before the courts in the metropoli-. 
tan centres—Tokio and Yokohama. But 
it can hardly be affirmed that as yet they 
have established a footing, or that the 
profession as such has a well-defined ex- 
istence. Asno civil code has been ad- 
opted, and as the criminal law still re- 
mains in its incipient stages of develop- 
ment, it may be a considerable time be- 
fore these promising adjuncts of civiliza- 
tion attain a position of much import- 
ance. 

But it requires some extension of the 
imagination, even to speak of jurispra- 
dence among most heathen nations. The 
word itself must be adjudged almost a 
misnomer. Even what vestiges these are 
of this desirable commodity, exist exclu- 
sively for the benefit of the upper strata 
of society. The poorer classes are simply 
and generally ignored. 

In China, anyone who wishes to insti- 
tute legal proceedings before a magistrate 
must first purchase a sheet of paper bear- 
ing the official stamp of the incumbent. 
The litigant then goes to a scribe, pre- 
sumed to be competent, and employs this 
individual to write out the compiaint in 
terse, classical language. He next car- 
ries his petition toa certain bureau, where 
it is perused by a somnambulant clerk. 
If the statement be clear, if the case be 
not too complicated, this haughty poten- 
tate stamps it for the insignificant fee of 
40 cents or more—the amount depending 
upon the intrinsic importance of the mat- 
ter at issue. When this operation is 
completed, the official in question is sup- 
posed to convey the papers to the magis- 
trate’s secretary. Without the stamp, 
the complaint cannot be filed. If filed, 
no further attention is paid to it unless the 
plaintiff posesses a very substantial bank 
account, or considerable social inflaence. 
If he be powerful and his charge be pre- 
ferred against a friend or any person con- 
nected with the magistrate, the interested 
party receives immediate notification of 
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the complaint, and uswally such a case is 
compromised on ruinous terms to the 
plaintiff. 


The time required for all this elaborate 
and embarrassing machinery depends 
principally or entirely upon the amount 
of money invested in bribes. Nothing 
on earth, it is claimed, could induce a 
Chinese judge to render a decision not 
sustained by sound reason. But all Celes- 
tials are only too well aware that dollars, 
secretly transferred, are always considered 
a sufficient reason a'Zire. In one of the 
native courts, a litigant, to secure judg- 
ment in his favor, just before the trial, 
sent the magistrate $5. When, at the 
. conclusion of the suit, he was condemned 
to receive 40 lashes, he was amazed. He 
imagined the judge could not be aware 
he was the man who had dispatched the 
pecuniary reminder. In order to recall 
this interesting fact to the magisterial 
mind, he raised his hand, with the fingers 
widely distended, and lustily shouted, ‘I 
have right on my side, I have rigbt on 
my s‘de.”’ Perceiving that these embar- 
rassing vociferations would not be discon- 
tinued until the defendant ascertained he 
was understood, the magistrate arcse in 
all his conscious majesty, and leaning over 
his desk, extended both his hands, with 
the fingers all apart, and in evident pro- 
test at such invincible stupidity, exclaimed, 
**the other man has twice as much right on 
his side as you have on yours.” The 
prisoner was at once convinced of his 
guilt. He now knew there was nothing 
for him to do. He must take the flogging 
to which he had been so justly sentenced. 
Some of the Chinese proverbs, while not 
exactly complimentary to the legal pro- 
fession, clearly indicate the popular senti- 
ment concerning courts and their atta- 
ché:, ‘To win a lawsuit,’’ declares an 
ancient maxim, ‘‘reduces a person to 
penury.’’ “ Better live on dung,” so goes 
another, *‘than have recourse to law;” 
while a third affirms that ‘‘ He who has 
to do with magistrates becomes a pau- 
per.”’ 

Among some heathen peoples, the legal 
forms are exceedingly primitive. They 
are more. They are excessively curious. 
With some of these benighted tribes any 
injury may be condoned by the payment 
of a compensation for the tears shed, as 
well as for the blood spilt. If, for ex- 
ample, an Indian among the Goajiras 
(U. S. of Colambia) accidentally wound 
himself, break a limb, or incur any sim- 
ilar misfortune, his mother’s family im- 
mediately demand of him ‘‘ the payment 
of blood,’’ as itis termed. This novel 
claim proceeds upon the theory that as his 
blood is also their blood, the culprit hzs 
no right to shed it without making a just 
compensation therefor. The father’s 
relatives must also receive the payment 
for their tears. But these, for some reason 
surpassing ordinary comprehension, are 
generally esteemed of less value than the 
maternal lachrymation. Even the friends 
of the unfortuna'e come in for their share 
of the plunder. Indeed, all who may 
heve wi'nessed the catastrophe are en- 
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titled to indemnity of some sort for the 
aes into wnich they were plunged at be- 

Iding their companion suffer. The 
amount of this payment depends upon the 
character of the injury sustained. A trif- 
ling cut on the finger calls for a little 
corn, a kid, or some commodity of equal 
value. If the matter be more serious, 
nothing less than a goat, a sheep—per- 
haps, even a cow, can assuage the sorrow 
of these sympathetic mourners. If an 
Indian borrow a horse from a friend, and 
is thrown or otherwise injured, the rela- 
tions of the wounded man instantly de- 
mand compensation from the owner of 
the animal, alleging with logic, as un- 
deniable as it is irresistible, that the acci- 
dent could not have happened, but for the 
supposed act of kindness on the part of the 
friend. In case a person is injured by his 
own horse, he himself must compensate his 
friends in accordance with the pleasant 
program to which reference has already 
been made. Pronouncing the name of a 
decedent in the presence of his surviving 
relatives, also, constitutes an offence of 
considerable enormity. Such a grave mis- 
demeanor can only be condoned by large 
payments. 

(To be continued.) 


POET LAUREATE RUSKIN. 


Gladstone’s making John Ruskin Ten- 
nyson’s successor as Poet Laureate has 
caused much surprise, notwithstanding 
the poetical character of much of Rus- 
kin’s prose. But the great critic and 
moralist won the prize for a poem at Ox- 
ford when twenty years of age, and pub- 
lished two volumes of verses in 1891. A 
contemporary journal quotes the following 
from one of his later pieces: 


“Awake! awake! the stars are pale, the east 

is russet gray 

They fade, behold the phantoms fade, that 
keep the gates of Day; 

Throw wide the burning valves, and let the 
golden streets be free, 

The morning watch is past—the watch of 
evening shall not be. 


“Put off, put off your mail, ye kings, and 

beat your brands to dust ; 

A surer grasp your hands must know, your 
hearts a better trust ; 

Nay, bend aback the lance’s point, and 
break the helmet bar,— 

A noise is on the morning winds, but not 
the noise of War! ... 


‘For aye, the time of wrath is past, and near 
the time of rest, 

And honor binds the brow of man, and 
faithfulness his breast,— 

Behold, the time of wrath is past, and right- 
eousness shall be, 

And the Wolf is dead in Arcady, and the 
Dragon in the sea!” 


Since this was written Ruskin has de- 
clined the laureateship, which has been 
given to Lewis Morris. 


My help cometh from the Lord, who 
made heaven and earth. Psa. cxxi. 2. 


[Sixth mo, 


JOHN GREENLBAP WHITTIER. 


BY WALTER L. SHELDON. 


Continued from page 760. 


I do not need to tell the story of his 
life. There would not be very much to 
narrate. I cannot describe to you his 
travels to other countries, because he never 
went to other countries. He stayed 
quietly at home. He was born, as I have 
—- early in the century on a small farm 

in Massachusetts. Unlike Lowell, Bryant, 
terrmc anid’ Longfellow, he had no 
college or university education. He evi- 
dently acquired his first use of good lan- 
guage from the speech of the English 
Bible. He went to the plain district 
school of the town and attended after- 
wards one or two sessions of the nearest 
public academy. His education for that 
reason was all self-acquired. He came of 
humble origin; he continued to be a 
humble man down to the end of his days. 
At the age of twenty he began to assist 
in editorial work on small newspapers. 
He became a companion with the great 
anti-slavery agitator, William Lioyd 
Garrison. He did newspaper work for 
a while in Boston; then he was called 
to be the editor of an anti-slavery paper 
in Philadelphia. He became the secre- 
tary of that society. For twenty years 
this was his work. Practically, his pro- 
fession was that of a modest journalist. 
But he was becoming known as the poet 
of the great reform movement on behalf 
of the abolition of slavery. Unlike those 
other great writers I have mentioned, he 
mingled more or less in the fray. At 
times his own life was in danger. But he 
held on steadily to the work he was doing. 
Alter a few years he went back and lived 
quietly doing the work on the home 
farm. Along in the middle of the cen- 
tury he retired to a quiet corner of New 
England. He had sold the old farm at 
Haverhill and settled with his mother in 
the rural town of Amesbury. That was 
his home for the most part ever since. It 
was there that he wrote many of his best 
and most beautiful poems. They were 
published quite largely in newspapers ; 
many of them in the Vationa/ Era, which 
had been established in Washington in 
1847 as one of the leading organs of the 
anti-slavery party. It was there, for ex- 
ample, in that very city that his poem 
‘Ichabod’’ appeared. It is in that 
poem that occur those memorable lines: 


«©, dumb be passion’s stormy rage, 
When he who might 
Have lighted up and led his age, 
Falls back in night. 


All else is gone ; from those great eyes 
The soul has fled: 

When faith is lost, when honor dies, 
The man is dead, 


The most appalling castigation in verse 
of any human being that has ever ap- 


‘ peared, I venture to say, in any literature 


of human history. The last few years he 
devoted his time between the home there 
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and another, I believe, in New Hampshire. 

He became a great reformer through his 
-verse, riot enly in the political world, but 
even more trenchantly in the sphere of 
religion. He lived, as you know, to the 
venerable age of eighty three, dying only 
a few months ago, now loved and recog- 
nized all over the land. 

It will be Some time before his exact 
position in literature can be assigned to 
him. We think of him. now as an his- 
toric character in the political and social 
tife of our country. The great part of 
‘the wave of interest that came up with 
weference to him within the last few years 
was owing to that circumstance. 

That was all there was to the life of 
Whittier. It was more tame and ordinary 
‘than that of any leading poet or writer 
of thiscountry. But I think it makes the 
man all the more interesting to the plain 
<class of people to whom he appeals. He 
had lived their life, although he had 
~vastly deeper and more intense experiences 
than most of us. 

When you go to his writings you can- 
not help being stirred by that peculiar 
quality of stern simplicity which goes 
with the reformer. He knew the effect of 
such work on the feelings only too well. 
“There is something half pathetic, half 
sublime in his own sentiments where he 
says, speaking of the men like himself, 
who had been doing similar work : 


‘Well it may be that our natures 
Have grown sterner and more hard, 
And the freshness of their features 
Somewhat harsh and battle scarred, 
And their harmonies of feeling overtasked 
and rudely jarred. 


The man who was all poet would not 
shave been willing to endure it. He would 
have given up the life of the world rather 
than be conscious of a hardening of the 
«more delicate qualities of his nature; he 
would have shrunk from a possibility that 
he would have a less keen susceptibility to 
the beautiful everywhere. But it was 
Otherwise with Whittier. 

It was the reformer, always the re- 

former. That was the kind of work he 
wanted to do in the world. I would ask 
you particularly to read the poem which 
Dears that special title. The poetic nature 
-all by itself shrinks instinctively from what 
is ugly. For that reason it cannot take to 
social reform. When we are tearing down 
anything there is always a certain degree 
of evil that must come; inevitably some 
elements of the bad will appear. When 
changes take place in society it cannot be 
done by taking down an edifice brick by 
brick. There must be more or less of a 
crash and a fall; there will be soot, dust, 
and smoke in the atmosphere ; it must to 
a certain limit be offensive, harsh, irritat- 
ing to the nerves, distressing to the soul. 
Longfellow would have shrunk from it ; 
“Tennyson likewise. The poetic instinct 
‘was pure and positive in them. But 
Whittier, on the other hand, could appre- 
ciate the new aspect. 


He it was who perceived the inevitable 


mecessity of a certain amount of tearing 





write that poem on ‘ The 
He it was who could see the Church, the 
State, literature, romance, and art, all 
pleading and begging that no change 
should be made because so much of what 
now existed would have to be uprooted. 


down in every reform. The idealist 
always wants to have a change and a new 
aspect without removing the old, without 
us the feelings or shocking the sensi- 


of men by undermining anything. 


Alas, the individuals who do the work 
know how im 
kind can be: 

study and writes his ideal, may dream of 
it in that shape. But the individual like 
Whittier who goes out and undertakes to 
help in the actual work knows it other- 
wise. 
the very edifice erected in one of the 
great cities as the headquarters of their 
movement, burned down before their eyes 
within a few days after they had put it up, 
he knows what it means todo the work of 
reform. In looking upon the cinders and 
ashes on that occasion, he realizes how 
stern and hard and distasteful must be 
many of the practical aspects that accom- 
pany all the efforts of the helpers of men. 


ble anything of that 
man who stays in his 


When, as in his own case, he sees 


Whittier was the man, therefore, to 
Reformer.”’ 


How they all cried out ‘ Forbear!’’ 
How they pleaded that the world should 
be let alone! Whittier, if he had been 
a pure poet, would have taken their side. 
But he it was who could tell them in the 
inspired language not of the poet but of 
the helper of men and the reformer : 


“TI looked: aside the dust-cloud rolled,— 
The Waster seemed the Builder too ; 
Up-springing from the ruined Old 
saw the New. 


’T was but the ruin of the bad,— 
The wasting of the wrong and ill ; 
Whate’er of good the old time had 
Was living still.” 


And now you compare this with the 
utterances of later days and there you will 
see the ideal spirit which actuated him. 

The artist instinctively loves his own 
work; the poet wants to see his own 
name attached to the creations of his 
genius. He must do this because he 
loves his own art. Whittier, on the 
other hand, seeing that his art was now 
to be used as the handmaid of a higher 
and loftier purpose, gave it the other atti- 
tude. He would be willing that his name 
should be lost in oblivion; he cares little 
or nothing for what he has done, just be- 
cause it was done by him. When he 
sings of his triumph it is not of the work 
he himself has accomplished. No; he 
takes a far nobler standpoint. It is the 
ideal to be striven for by the religious 
teacher. Thomas A. Kempis would have 
understood it and appreciated it. But 
the pure poet would not have grasped it. 
I beg of you that you will say over and 
over to yourself those rare and wonderful 
lines, where he cries - 


“Others shall sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong,— 
Finish what ! begin, 

And alli I fail of win. 


What matter, I or they? 
Mine or another’s day, 

So the right word be said 
And life the sweeter made?” 


. There speaks the ideal reformer! It is 
not the poet, not the artist, not the 
singer, not the maker of verse,—it is the 
man who has forgotten everything of that 
kind and who is dreaming rather of the 
coming higher age of purer social rela- 
tions and more perfect human character. 
It is of that he was dreaming. That was 
what was at his heart when he began his 
life and went out into the world as a 
young lad. It was because he cared to 
be the helper of men. His verse is the 
verse of the itinerant preacher, the itine- 
rent reformer. That is why I love it. 

To be concluded. 
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‘*Ground Arms!” The Story of a Life. 
By Bertha Von Suttner. 

Translated from the German, by Alice 
Asbary Abbott. 

Chicago. A. C. McClurg & Co., 1892. 
The author, Baroness VonSuttner, is the 
daughter of an Austrian general. She is 
devoting her time to the cause of peace, 
and as Vice-President of the Iinterna- 
tional Peace Congress of Rome, addressed 
a large assembly in that city. 

In ‘*Ground Arms,’’ she records her 
thoughts and convictions on war. They 
are not Christian thoughts. She 
seems to have been turned against 
the fcrm of Christianity she saw around 
her, from the manifest inconsistency of 
hatred, revenge and cruelty being practiced 
under its sanction. 

The book is written in the first per- 
sop, and appears as though it were the 
author’s own experience. But probably 
she has brought together many striking 
experiences of different persons. The 
person who is represented as thus record- 
ing the story of her life, is also one of 
the Austrian nobility, and a general’s 
daughter. She is very intelligent, has in- 
tense feelings, is beautiful and rich. Her 
education leads her to look upon the 
s idier’s life as most admirable; but when 
her young husband is called to goto war, 
a sense of its danger and its horrors 
comes over her, constantly increased as 
she has more and more experience of 
these horrors. These are vividly depict- 
ed, as seen on battlefields. The history 
of the past thirty years or more on the 
Continent of Europe is followed through 
successive periods of war and peace:— 
the war between Austria and Sardinia, 
that of Schleswig Holstein, and the 
Franco-German war of 187072. It is 
asad picture—a burning picture of in- 
justice, barbarism, inconsistency; and 
very strongly told. A few passages may 
show the turn of thoughts. 

‘¢ History is responsible for this train- 
ing of youth to the idea of the glory of 
war. From baby days it is stamped upon 
the impressionable childish mind that the 
God of Battles has ordained wars. 
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**Everything which according to the 
rubrics of war must be expected, is no 
longer judged from the standpoint of 
humanity, but receives a quite special, 
mystical, historical, political sanctifica- 
tion.” 

*¢It was a trying time. War had bro- 
ken out. One forgets that there are but 
two antagonistic forces, and people talk 
@= if there were some mysterious third 
party which set these two at each other's 
throats. 

«¢ Evil passions, such as thirst for con- 
quest, brawling, rapine, cruelty, all ini- 
quity were regarded as a necessary ad- 
janct, but of course these offenses were 
perpetrated only by the enemy, whose 
villany all the world must acknowledge. 
Consequently, quite aside from the jus- 
tice of our cause, we would do the 
world a service by properly as 
the perpetrators of these wrongs | * 

** Only in war dear Tilling ; nid my 
father, only in war; in private life, thank 
God, we have tender hearts. 

** Yes, I know; that is a sort of hocus- 
pocus transformation. Murder is no longer 
murder ; robbery is no longer robbery— 
but requisition; burning villages repre- 
sents only secured position.”” * * 

** Revenge, and again revenge ! Every 
War must leave one side vanquished, and 
if the defeated seek for satisfaction 
through another war, and those who lose 
struggle again through another, where 
will it end ? How can justice be attained, 
when, in the expiation of an old wrong, 
another wrong is to be committed? No 
reasonable creature would conceive of the 
idea of obliterating ink stains with ink, 
or spots of oil with oil. Only blood 
must be washed out with blood.”’ 

* * ” * * * 

**T found my friend at home. Countess 
Lori Griesbach was in more than one 
sense the sharer of the same fate as mine. 
But Lori was not of an anxious nature. 
She was firmly convinced that these mem- 
bers of her family were all under the 
special protection of the saints, and she 
confidently reckoned upon their return. 

‘ Have you heard from them recently ?’ 

‘Not very long since. But you know 
how uncertain the post is, and after an 
engagement they are so ti-ed, they do not 
feel like letter-writing. But I am satisfied. 
Louis and my brothers wear consecrated 
amulets. Mamma hung them round their 
necks herself.’ 

*How can you imagine a war where 
every man on each side wears an amulet, 
Lori? When the bullets fly here and 
there are they going to be delivered to 
the clouds ?’’ 

The following gives the strange ideas 
prevalent of the holiness of the soldiers’ 
calling. The husband having died in 
battle, — 

‘‘Aunt Marie had also other grounds 
for consolation to offer me. ‘Do not 
weep, dear child,’ she was accustomed to 
say, when she found me sunk in profound 
grief. ‘Do not be so selfish as to mourn 
for the on: who isso much better off. He 
is among the saints, and looks down and 
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blesses you. For those who die on the 
field of battle heaven has prepared a 
special abiding place. Happy are they 
who, when performing a sacred duty, are 
called to its enjoyment. Next in desert 
to the dying martyr comes the dying 
soldier.’ 

‘So I am to rejoice that Arno—’ 

‘ Rejoice; no—-that is too much toexpect. 
But endure your fate with resignation. 
Heaven has sent it as a trial to purify your 
heart and increase your faith.’ 

‘So in order to purify my heart and 
increase my faith Arno—’ 

‘No, no; but who can, who dare at- 
tempt to comprehend the mysterious 
ways of Providence?’ 

Although Aunt Marie’s consolation 
was rather distracting, I managed to 
accept the somewhat mystical conception, 
and endeavored to believe that my dear 
victim enjoyed in heaven the reward of 
his sacrifice, and that his memory among 
men was kept alive by the glorified hero- 
ism of his death.’’ 

Is it any wonder that a thoughtful mind 
turned against a Christianity which con- 
stantly glorified violence in the name of a 
God of love? The book may convey 
wholesome lessons. M. H. G. 


THE RING AND THE CROSS. 


BY S. F. S, 

[This poem was written by a young lady 
—a college graduate, and till recently, in 
gay society life, but now an earnest hard- 
working Salvation Army soldier.] 


“Can a jeweled hand lift the cross on high ?” 
The voice of my friend was grave, 
“ Can the slender wrist that is weighted so 
Raise over the ranks of sin and woe 
The sign which alone can save ?” 


My questioning eyes met the speaker’s own, 
Love-lit of the Christ above, 

Then dropped on the single ring I wore, 

A ring which for me the legend bore 
Of an earthly father’s love. 


“ The hand that once to the cross has clung,” 
Went on the low, grave tone, 

“* Must ever be proffered to human need, 

Must be one in whose palm the world may 


read, 
Marks like to the Master’s own, 


“‘ The flash of your diamond may blind the 


eyes 

Of one who is seeking light ; 
And what it because of its cold, hard ray, 
One soul that ere now might have found the 


ay 
Be wandering still in night ? 
ad —s sharp-cut jewel should wound a 
an 


You cabed in a loving grasp, 
Can = pray that the Master who sends you 
ort 
To walk as he walked through a suffering 


earth, 
Will hold your own in his clasp?” 


O, loving Lord, through thy servant's lips, 
Spoke thine own sweet voice to me ! 
My hand is bare, and my heart is light, 
And the token of love is laid to-night 
“ On the altar,” Lord, for thee. 
—All the World. 


[Sixth mo, 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Meetincs for college students will be 
held during the present season at North- 
field, Mass., and Lake Geneva, Wis., the 
one formerly held at Knoxville, Tenn., 
being omitted. The sessions at Northfield 
will be from July rst to July rath, and 
among the speakers will be Professor 
Drummond, Dr. Henry Van Dyke, of 
New York, Prof. M. W. Jacobus, of 
Hartford, Hon. W. C. P. Breckenridge, 
of Kentucky, and others. Mr. Moody 
will preside, and the Bible-classes will be 
conducted by Messrs. Robert E. Speer 
and James McConaughy. The convention 
at Lake Geneva will be from June 22nd 
to July 2d, and among the speakers will 
be Dr. John A. Broadus, of Louisville, 
Ky., Prot. Graham Taylor, of Chicago, 
and Prof. George S. Burroughs, of Wa- 
bash College. Eminent speakers from 
Great Britain are also expected. In ad- 
dition to these there will be an inter- 
national conference of college young 
women to be held at Northfield, June 
22nd to 29th. Practical methods of 
Christian work among the young women 
in colleges will be considered, and vari- 
ous other timely themes. Among the 
speakers will be Miss Geraldine Guinness, 
of London, Mrs. Gibbon, of Scotland, 
Miss Grace Dodge and Mrs. Bainbridge, 
of New York, Major Whittle, the Rev. 
George C. Needham and Dr. H. Clay 
Trumbull, of Philadelphia. The invita- 
tion. embraces college young women, 
members of young people’s societies and 
young women’s Christian Associations, 
and all concerned in the various lines of 
Christian effort among young women.-— 


Independent 


‘THe TWELFTH BIENNIAL Meeting of the 
International Conference of Women’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations 
will be held at Buffalo, N. Y., October 
24th to 31st, inclusive. The Associations. 
are to be notified ere long by invitation. 


THE Women’s Christian Association 
of Philadelphia has published a little leaf- 
let called a Travelers’ Directory of Wo- 
men’s Christian Associations. The ob- 
ject is to assist those especially who may 
be traveling alone, whether in this or 
any other country. It is very complete, 
including all the important cities in the 
United States and Canada as well as 
some in England and one in France. A 
large number of these addresses indicate 
a boarding home, so that any woman 
who desires to find a place for temporary 
rest cannot go astray. The leaflet wilb 
be provided at a very small cost by the 
Association, at 1518 Arch street, Phila- 
delphia. 


Tue London Christian says: Our read- 
ers, we hope, noticed the request made by 
Mr. Mueller, that friends would find out 
and send to him girls who had lost both 
parents. He has never asked for funds, 
but is driven to ask for orphans! He has 
more accommodation than is occupied. 
Mr. Mueller attributes this to the large 
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number of orphanages started since he 
opened his, fifty seven years ago. Then 
-there was accommodation for only 3600 
orphans, now for more than 100,000, an 
increase of nearly thirtyfold. 


Tue New Buitpinc of the French 
Young Men’s Christian Association, in 
the most central part of Paris, was form- 
ally opened and dedicated on the seventh 
of May. A French architect visited this 
country, and, after examining a number 
of the best Association buildings, prepared 
in New York the plans for the building 
under the supervision. of the most experi- 
enced Association men. The opening 
exercises called together a more distin- 
guished company than has probably ever 
attended a religious gathering in Paris. 
Monsieur Alfred André, Regent of the 
Bank of France, presided and delivered 
the opening address. President Carnot, 
prevented from being present by other 
engagements, sent a letter of regret, as did 
Loed Dufferin, the British Ambassador, 
and the Swedish Minister. 


Mr. George Williams, of London, foun- 
der of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, was present, as were representa- 
tives from Lyons, Geneva and America. 
The leading Protestant ministers of Paris 
assisted.— /ndependent. 


IT Is NOT UNUSUAL to find in Roman 
Catholic publications protests against 
Rome being accused of antipathy to the 
circulation of and study of the Bible. 
The Catholic Times of \ast week, how- 
ever, expresses its surprise that the British 
and Foreign Bible Society ‘‘ still wastes 
its subscribers’ money in printing and 
ttrowing away—there is no other word 
for it—copies of the Holy Scriptures.” 
And in regard to the circulation of the 
Bible in China the editor goes on to say : 

They might just as well send the 
Chinese copies of Beethoven’s Sonatas, 
and imagine that, by so doing, they were 
teaching them music, as think that they 
were spreading Christianity in spreading 
Bibles. — Zhe Christian. 





THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
THIRD QUARTER. 


Seventh mo. 16, 1893. 

PAUL AT ATHENS. 

Acts xvii, 22—31. 

Gotpen Txxt.—God is a spirit, and they that worship 
him must worship him in spirit and in truth. John iv, 24. 

After Panl’s release from prison in 
Philippi, he with Timothy and Silas went 
on southward along the great Roman road 
to Thessalonica the chief city of Mace- 
donia. Here they spent at least three 
sabbaths (Acts xvii. 2) and making the 
synagogue of the ‘Jews the starting point 
of their work were successful in bringing 
out a number of converts to Christianity. 
This aroused the unbelieving Jews who 
stirred up the mob of the city against them 
and forced them to depart. They next 
visited Berea, where also they founded a 
church. Bat the hostile Jews of Thessa- 
lonica followed them and again Paul was 
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forced to go forward. Leaving Silas and 


Timothy to follow more slowly he hasten- 
ed on alone to Athens where he waited for 
them. Athens was the capital of Atitca 
in Greece, but at this time it was subject 
to Rome although still considered the 
great metropolis of literature and art for 
the world. It contained from 120,000 
to 180,000 inhabitants. ‘‘ The name of 
Athens was synonymous with the most 
graceful conceptions of art and the pro- 
foundest study of philosophy. There hu- 
man wisdom had sat enthroned. All succeed- 
ing generations and civilized nations have 
acknowledged her intellectual supremacy.” 
—Feloubet. The mutilated remains of her 
temples which have survived 18 centuries 
of decay and spoliation are still so beauti- 
ful as to compel admiration alike from 
the lover of art and the uncultured school- 
boy. Paul, whilst he waited for Silvanus 
and Timothy, walked through the crowd- 
ed streets of this famous city. He noted 
the countless statues and shrines to the 
Grecian divinities and listened to the 
eager groups who “spent their time in 
nothing else but either to hear or to tell 
some new thing.’’ His spirit was stirred 
within him and he began to join in their 
discourse and to speak of Jesus to the 
Jews in their synagogue and daily in the 
market place to all who would listen to 
him. So much attention was excited that 
at length the Epicureans and Stoics, who 
were the leaders in philosophy and relig- 
ion, encountered him. Wishing to hear 
him more fully they led him to Mars Hill, 
to the platform on its summit, where were 
assembled ‘* the noblest blood of Athens, 
the first politicians, the first orators, the 
first philosophers ; a court of the most 
august, not only of Athens, but of Greece, 
and indeed of the whole world.”’ 

22. Then Paul stood in the midst of 
Mars Fill. ‘‘ He stood in the presence 
of the famous court, who sat on the crown 
of the hill at the eastern end, and were 
ranged in concentric circles, one above 
another, while the cave er hollow in the 
middle was occupied by the accuser and 
the accused and their legal advisers, the 
accuser standing on an elevated stone on 
the one side, and the accused on an 
elevated stone on the other.’’—Lewin. 
It was here that Socrates had been con- 
demned for ‘‘ innovating upon the state 
religion.’’ Ye men of Athens. “The 
courteous address used by Demosthenes 
and all Greek orators. The whole speech 
is full of courtesy, unfortunately our ver- 
sion gives it an appearance of rudeness in 
several places.’’— Riddle. J perceive that 
in all things ye are too superstitious. The 
right translation is that favored by the 
American revisers; see Marg. Rev. Ver. 
‘¢in all things ye are very religious.’’ 
‘¢ This religious temper of the Athenian 
people was often noticed by writers. So- 
phocles says they surpassed all the world 
in the honors they offered to the gods. 
Xenophon relates how, in comparison 
with other peoples, they observed twice 
the number of festivals.” —Peloude?. 

23. Zo the unknown God. * The altar 
to which Paul refers was on the road from 


Phalerus, the nearest seaport to Athens, 
where were several altars, each inscribed 
‘To the unknown God,’’’—Myer. It is: 
probable that these altars were erected by 
the Athenians in order that no god who 
might have the power or the will to harm 
them might remain uninvoked or neglect- 
ed. Whom therefore ye ignorantly wor- 
ship. Whom ye worship without knowing 
his name, attnbutes or nature. im de- 
clare I unto you. ‘It was death for any 
private person to disturb the religion of 
the state by the introduction of any for- 
eign god that had not. been publicly re- 
cognized. But how admirably does Paul 
avail himself of the inscription on the altar, 
Who could accuse of innovation, when 
he only expounded to the Athenians the 
attributes of the God whom they had ig- 
norantly worshipped.”—Lewin. Hugh 
Price Hughes said that he had yet to 
find the man who would refuse Jesus 
Christ when éru/y set before him. We 
met with an instance of this at the Paris 
Peace Congress in 1889; where a well- 
known Italian statesman told us that he 
had reluctantly abandoned his faith in 
Christianity on account of the position 
the church took on the war subject. By 
‘* Christianity’? we found he meant the 
Roman Catholic church, and after we had: 
explained the beliefs of Friends he said, 
‘*If shat be Christianity then there are 
many Christians in Italy and I am one.” 
Yet such a vague ignorant worship of God 
as the Athenians had avails little for prac- 
tical salvation; hence the necessity of 
‘* declaring ’’ the gospel to the heathen 
as Paul did. 

24. God that made the world and at 
things therein. Sze Ps. xxxiii. 6; Acis 
xiv. 15; Col. xvi. 17; Rev. iv. rr. Ine 
stead of a plurality of gods and heroes, 
he declares to them the one living God, 
the Creator. Seeing that he is Lord of 
heaven and earth. Matt. xi. 25 ; Acts vii. 
48. For this one God he claims the whole 
authority in heaven andearth. Dwellil: 
not in the temples made with hands. These 
words were spoken in presence of some of 
the most beautiful temples the world hai 
ever seen. 

25. Neither is worshiped with men’s 
hands. Better with Rev. Ver. “ served. ” 
It means cared for—ministered to. As 
though he needed anything. Ps. |. 8-13. 
Seeing he giveth, &c. Job xxxiii. 4; Is. 
xlii. 5; Zech. xii. 1. He gives first life 
and then all that makes life des‘rable. The 
only thing man has is his free will and 
choice of loving. Everything else he pos- 
sesses is God’s already. 

26. And hath made of one blood, &c.. 
‘¢The unity of the human race was in 
direct opposition to the Athenians’ notion 
of their own origin as apart from the rest 
of mankind ; they boasting themselves to 
have sprung from the soil. The popular 
belief of the ancient world made different 
races aliens to each other, and led to 
haughtiness towards foreigners and cruelty 
to slaves.’’— Cook. 

27. That they should seek the Lord. 
God had made them all with the same 
needs and longings which He himself 
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-alone could satisfy ; in order that all alike 
‘might be led to seek Him. Augustine 
‘says, “* Thou hast made us for thyself and 
ana tabpeipae aiaie toe 

t ight feel after him. 
«* The Greek word translated * feel after’ 
‘denotes the action of one blind who 
after what he desires to find.”—Schaff. 
Though he be not far from every one of us. 
He is hard to find, not because Ae with- 
draws from us, but because we withdraw 
‘from him. Our iniquities separate us from 
‘him.”—Addot. Is. lix. 2 ; Jer xxiii. 23, 
24; Rom. x. 6, 8. Religion without 
“Christ and an inspired Bible is chiefly a 
sseeking after God. In Christ and in the 
Bible we find him whom our soul longs 
for. There alone we find pardon for 
the past and cleansing and grace for the 
present. 

28. For in him we live aud move and 
have our being. This is true for the 
thea'hen as well as for the Christian ; the 
difference being that the heathen knows of 
no avenue of communication between him- 
«self and the author of his being whilst the 
‘Christian has been brought into loving 
communion with Him. As certain also 
of yur own poets have said. “Aratus, 
a poet of Tarsus, and a countryman of 
Paul, had used this language about 270 B. 
<. and so had also Cleanthes, another 
poet and contemporary of Aratus, who 
‘was a disciple of Zeno, the founder of the 
Stoics.’’—Peloubet. 

29. We ought not to think that the God 
Acad is like unto gold. To think so would 
anake God less than man ; and this was io 
fact what the Greek fables did. The gods 
of Olympus were base, sensuous, and more 
at the mercy of fate than even those who 
worshiped them. ‘‘ The materialistic no- 
tion of the world degrades man as well as 
God.” —FPeloubet. Graven by art and 
anan's device. Such as ‘‘those master- 
pieces of sculpture in ivory, gold and 
marble which were standing near him on 
the Areopagus and Areopolis.” —Schaf. 

30. Zhe time of this ignorance God 
winked at. Better ‘‘ overlooked.” Alford 
remarks that “in this word lie treasures 
of mercy for those who lived in the times 
of ignorance.” See Rom. i. 20, &c., ii. 
12, &c. But now commanacth all men 
tverywhere to repent. The time for 
Christ to be made known to all men 
having come. The first step towards 
knowing Christ was repentance: See Lu. 
xxiv. 47; Titus. ii. rz, 12. 

31. Because He hath appointed a day, 
r¢.. Christ said, Jno. xii. 31, that the 
judgment of the world had come. See. 
also, Jno. ix. 39; and v. 22 and 27. 
Christ’s coming brought judgment into 
the world in two ways. It brought the 
<learer knowledge of right and wrong 
and also placed the condemnation upon 
the wrong. Whereof He hath given as- 
surance. See Acts ii. 24. The resurrec- 
tion proved Christ’s claim that He was 
the Son of God to be true. 






































































































athe deeds done in the body. 

















It proved 
His teaching to be true and it gave 
assurance of a life beyond the grave, and 
4 certainty of having to give account of 
Here Paul 
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was stopped in his address, yet some even 
of these wise men accepted the message. 
PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. When our work closes up in one 
place we should seek to carry the message 
to other places. 

2. “The city of Athens was a picture 
of the human heart, full of idols, many 
of them very beautiful, full of lust and 
passions and longings ; but often among 
its many gods rejecting the true God, and 
among its many searchings refusing the 
true Saviour.’’—Peloudet. 

3. The coming of Christ in the flesh 
brings in a sharp dividing line between 
good andevil. In fact, the judgment of 
this world is come; therefore, all men 
shonld repent of sin and return to Christ. 



















































NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING. 
























New England Yearly Meeting began at 
Portland, Maine, Fifth-day morning, Sixth 
mo. 8th, with Meeting of Ministry and Over- 
sight. The Congregationalists of Second 
Parish kindly allowed the Friends the use of 
their beautiful granite meeting-house on Con- 
gress street for the week. 

Visiting ministers in attendance: Isaac 
Sharp from England ; Ellwood Siler of West- 
ern Yearly Meeting ; Ferdinand G. Cartland 
of New York; Jesse Wilmore of Kansas; 
William G., Hubbard of Columbus, Ohio ; 
Geo. N. Hartley and his wife L, Ella Hart- 
ley of Oregon, 

Charles W. Goddard, though a member of 
this Yearly Meeting, brought a certificate of 
the Associated Committee on Indian Missions 
under whom he has been laboring in the In- 
dian Territory. 

The reading of the interesting credentials 
of Isaac Sharp and the very full expression 
of welcome to him occupied a large part of 
the sitting. William Thompson, who wasin 
England three years ago ohae the dear old 
man proposed this journey around the world, 
gave a short account of the difficulties at- 
tending the start, the fears of his friends, the 
long sickness while in Paris, the return home, 
and the continued clear impression of duty 
to proceed, though at the age of 85. Then 
his visit to Constantinople, Syria, China and 
Japan ; his sojourn with a daughter in Cali- 
fornia, and finally his jourrey across the 
country and safe arrival here, Warm ex- 
pressions of welcorme came from all parts of 
the meeting. Many spoke of good impres- 
sions received and good lessons taught to 
them personally, as they had read in our 
papers of this remarkable instance of perse- 
verance and faithfulness in old age. Isaac 
Sharp himself spoke of his thankfulness that 
the Lord had thus used him for cheering and 
strengthening the missionaries in their work 
and had manifestly guided and protected 
him in this effort for the spreading of the 
gospel, 

Joseph Cartland could see here a lesson 
taught of the value of our testimony to the 
guidance of the Spirtt. 

Nathan Douglas drew the conclusion that 
old men have a place to fill, and should be 
faithful as they feel drawn to go and speak 
words of sympathy and cheer. 

Phebe Aydelott spoke of the loneliness of 
missionaries and the burdens which they 
have to bear; and that if we cannot visit and 
assist them, we can aid them by our prayers 
and means, 

































































































[Sixth mo. 


David Douglas’ 
same Lord - 


varied usefulness. 

At the afternoon session Rufus M. Jones 
was appointed Clerk and Susan Peckham 
Assistant. Opened with much vocal prayer, 

David Douglas commented upon the 20th 
chapter of II Kings, desiring for all a more 
thorough jon from the world and 
death to self, that there might be such con. 
secration as would bring an entire freedom 
and double portion of spiritual power. Others 
spoke of the greater willingness of our Hea- 
venly Father to give, than of us to receive. 

The answering of the Queries gave rise to 
a very interesting and helpful exercise. Near- 
ly all those present who are actively engaged 
in the ministry spoke briefly upon such sub- 
jects as seed-sowing by word and example 
—and the fruitage to be expected in the 
Lord’s vineyard ; the danger of perfunctory 
and formal or mechanical service, without 
vital power; the diversity of gifts and the 
design of the Lord to bring all into harmoni- 
ous use under divine guidance, 

C. W. Goddard spoke of the blessing which 
comes from a spirit of helpfulness, followiu; 
the example of our Master in visiting an 
ee constantly with those in humble 

e. 


see that it was the 
ling to manifest him- 
and to lead in all the 


Wm. Thompson saw a strong temptation 
arising amongst us to settle down with satis- 
faction, and by a disuse of our opportunities 
losing the vitalizing power from on high—the 
need of fresh anointing for service. Spoke 
of beautiful examples in the circle of his ac- 
quaintance of those who in old age were 
ripening and sweetening and becoming more 
impressive and touching in their service, 
seeming like a fountain where there is a con- 
tinual inflowing of the Spirit and an over- 
flowing to others. He feelingly exhorted all 
to be in that submissive prayerful state, where 
God can use us for the good of others, 

Jesse Wilmore would have such use of our 
gifts as would arouse to activity, and would 
seek to eliminate all those influences which 
would lull to sleep. Faithfulness will either 
stir up opposition or stir up to a united effort 
to move forward, We should not be relig- 
ious tramps, going away from work, but 
should be seeking and anxious to find work 
for our Master. 

Margaret Thomas, in a rather impassioned 
strain, pictured the wondrous things which 
may be expected from a yielding and re- 
ceiving the promised baptism of the Holy 
Ghost and fire. 

Edward G. Wood would have ministers in 
their work ask not “ Is this the way Friends 
have been in the habit of doing ?”’ but “ Is 
this in the leading of the Spirit?” Be in the 
same spirit which the apostles were in—not 
questioning too much about results. If we 
do God's will there will be good results. 
These results come not from laying out 
plans and following rules, but from giving 
up wholly to God. 


Alice Maxfield thought the question was 
not so much regarding our ability to get the 
power, as it was of our willingness to let the 
power get us. 

Elizabeth Larkin spoke of the combination 
of qualities in the text “ of power and of love 
‘saa of a sound mind” (I Tim. i. 7) ;—the 
importance of common courtesy and helpful 
conversation, the right use of our providen- 
tial position and surroundings, and our op 
portunities to scatter good seed about us, 
when doing the commonest duties. 

Emeline Tuttle, in harmony with the last, 
said, it is not so much for us to think about 
the power, as to abandon ourselves in holy 
covenant, and then take up the little hourly 
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duties with a sympathetic heart, reaching out 
to the needy around us. God gives his chil- 
<dren work, if they really desire it, and He 
-will clothe them with the needed power. 


Susan Thom : Seeds do not come up 
in a moment. Be patient. Good seed has 
been sown. In good time it will grow. We 
have a duty in removing the hindering 
things. May the Lord take away hindering 
sthings from our own hearts. 

The hymn was sung with the refrain 


« Fill me with thy hallowed presence 
Come O Lord and fill me now.” 


Sixth-day morning at 9 the Yearly Meet- 
‘ing for business was opened, with appropriate 
<devotional exercises. 

Quarterly Meeting Reports were read in 
proper order, and most of the representatives 
“were present, Minutes of the visitors were 
read and all were welcomed. 

The missionary journey of Isaac Sharp 
and the blessing and cheer which he had 
been the means of imparting in foreign lands 
were again spoken of, 

Isaac Sharp spoke of the Voice without a 
sound, which had led him hither, and also of 

missionary work in China and the opening 
for Friends there, of his observations in Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, of his efforts to sow the 
-good seed where he had gone, and his assur- 
ance that there would be a rejoicing together 
of sowers and reapers, 

William G, Hubbard, who had lost by 
theft a memorandum book containing his 
certificate, illustrated his feeling by the story 
-of an Italian boy from whom the priest had 
‘taken away a Bible and burnt it. The boy 
-was saddened at first and then looking up, 
laughed and said, “ You can’t burn those 
ten chapters which I have committed to 
memory.” So he held in his mind the sense 
of the Lord’s guidance and the kindness of 
his friends. 

In connection with the greetings and re- 
sponses of the visiting ministers the hymn was 
sung," Blest be the tie that binds,” &c, Epis- 
tles were read ; also record of changesin the 
Meeting on Ministry and Oversight. 

Afternoon.—Timothy B, Hussey was ap- 
pointed Clerk, D. C, Maxfield and I. Warren 
Hawkes Assistants, 

The joint session was opened with a devc- 
‘tional season, and the reading of a joint 
Epistle from New York. 

Report of Providence Boarding School was 
tread, The year has been a successful one 

for the institution, both in educational pro- 
gress and religious interest. There has been 
_good health, good discipline,and good finan- 
cial management. The legislature of Rhode 
Island has lately amended the charter ex- 
-empting from taxation most of the school 
property. 

On the subject of accepting the report, 
Isaac Steere said, the Yearly Meeting can- 
not fail to be gratified with the lifting of the 
incubus of taxation, and to realize a debt ot 
gratitude to the principal, Augustine Jones, 
for his labors to that end, 

Susan Peckham said that none who had 
not visited the school could fully appreciate 
the painstaking work of the teachers and the 
kindly spirit of the household, 

Nathan Douglas ona recent visit to the 
school could plainly see the great good which 
the dear children are deriving from it and 
could report with satisfaction a healthy 
religious interest. 

John H. Crossman paid a high tribute to 
the Christian character of the principal and 
his purpose to serve his generation consci- 
entiously, casting now an influence wider 
and grander than it could be as a lawyer 





however efficient, or even as a ju n 
the bench. jedge 9° 

Wm. Thompson spoke of a visit in com- 
pany with George Grubb in which the latter 
e himself as much pleased with the 
system of education there and the social and 
religious tone. 

Charles Varney spoke as one who is fa- 
miliar with the inner life of the institution, 
Educational reports are important, but there 
are special features which cannot be reported. 
It was like a great fam:ly having its trials 
and perplexities. Out of it came certain re- 
sults accomplished which can be seen; but 
back of the results was work which is not 
seen, A large proportion of the scholars 
now are not members of Friends’ Society, 
and much carefulness and patient leading 
are necessary. He believed the religious 
interest had been of a true and healthful 
character. There was strict watchfulness 
over moral character and physical health. 
With all their great sanitary care there 
been occasions when they were led to see 
and acknowledge the hand of a protecting 
Providence, 

Geo. Barton spoke of the high standard of 
education and character. 

Evening.—A public meeting on peace and 
arbitration was well attended. 

Augustine Jones presided and read appro- 
priate Scripture. He spoke of the import- 
ance of the subject, the value of peace, and 
the general looking forward to a permanent 
peace of the world. People are coming to 
realize that something can be done without 
waiting for the millenium, 

He argued that the churches are practi- 
cally responsible for the continuance of the 
war system and the war spirit. 

If the professed followers of Christ would 
take a clear outspoken stand, a system of 
arbitration and permanent peaceful relations 
could easily be established among nations 
as between the States of this Union, 

William G. Hubbard gave a strong ad- 
dress, taking radical Gospel ground against 
war and all the glitter and parade that goes 
before it. He was clear and logical in his 
conclusions, ; 

Dr, Trueblood, Secretary of American 
Peace Society, then made a very eloquent 
appeal. 

It was a very satisfactory meeting, and 
has, we think, advanced this cause in which 
the Friends are much interested. 

Seventh-day Morning, at 8 o'clock, meet- 
ing on Ministry and Oversight. After open- 
ing exercises of prayer and waiting the clerk 
announced that the hour had been set apart 
for the consideration of the pastoral question, 
and in the interest of right order, one Friend 
might introduce the subject by occupyin 
about ten minutes, and that others shoul 
speak directly to the subject and not consume 
mo-e than five minutes each. 

Joseph Cartland recalled the desire that 
arose in his mind last year that we should 
get clear Scriptural views on some of these 

uestions and arrive at conclusions as to our 
duties independently of other yearly mee‘- 
ings.. He then gave a brief outline of the 
constitution of the primitive Christian church ; 
and went over some historical matters con- 
nected with the rise of our society to prove 
that a paid pastorate was entirely out of har- 
mony with our testimony to the world, 

Olney T. Meader: The theoretical side has 
been well discussed in our periodicals. We 
can only take up the practical side, Ques- 
tions like this are forced upon us, -Through 
our system of late, of gathering statistics, we 
had seen plainly the results of evangelistic 
work, Our ministers have been successful; 
have been blessed, But the gathering in had 


years past. 





been a ie Pastoral work was the seek- 
ing out gathering in—making useful 
members and Christian workers, He had 
not formulated any plan as to how this work 
of instructing and guiding can best be done, 
but he was conscious that there was a need 
which the Church should supply. ’ 

C. W. Goddard: Facts are stubborn 
things, He had taken some notes of the 
present state of things. He then mentioned 
several localities where the Friends formerly 
held large meetings and where eminent and 
gifted ministers preached, where now no 
—— = - 

obert P. Gi : It is dangerous to 
trifle with our high ideals—the universal 
priesthood of believers—the direct presidency 
of the Lord Jesus—and the indwelling and 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. He thought 
we had compassed this mountain of seeking 
out a lower standard long enough, and it 
was time to be led upward in the way of di- 
vine truth. We may bring sorrow upon oure 
selves by retrograding on this important tes- 
timony. 

George Barton: There seems to be a lack 
ot the exercising of the gift of visiting and 
sympathizing. Some who can preach a tol- 
erably good sermon have not that gift. 
There is danger of running the ministry in‘o 
a profession, He did not .deny that money 
ought to have been given more freely in 
But we can dispense money 
with entire loyalty to the testimony of the 
leading of the Spirit. 

Isaac Steere wanted nothing done to lower 
our testimony to the headship of Christ. 


Charles E. Peaslee had, two years ago, 
by advice of his friends, moved into a meet- 
ing and found-work in a saw mill, and had 
undertaken this work of shepherding the 
flock. He found much more work of visiting 
and advising than he was able todo. And 
without undertaking to decide what course 
the yearly meetings should take, he wanted 
to say something that would cause others to 
feel the same burden for souls that he did. 

He asked, with a good deal of emphasis, 
why it is that families are not Visited, the 
children not guided in religious thought, and 
the work so generally neglected. 

Emeline Tuttle had had practical service, 
She believed in the freedom of the ministry 
and the pri of believers, and was 

atly burdened by the lack of individual 
aithfulness among us. Had met C, Peaslee 
at his meeting, and had greatly sympathized 
with him in his hard work for the support of 
his family while trying to be faithful to the 
leading of the Lord. As she became more 
acquainted in her own quarterly meeting she 
found many more than she expected who 
have a love for Friends and their principles 
and could be more easily helped spiritually 
by us than by others. There were more calls 
close at hand in her own meeting than she 
could attend to. 

William H. Varney spoke of his position 
in Aroostook county, Maine, hampered by 
not h aving opportunity to do what ought to 
be done there. Ochers whom he had talked 
with at this meeting were similarly situated, 

The Yearly Meeting should come to some 
definite conclusion that would bring about 
practical results in such cases that the Lord’s 
work be not thus hampered and neglected. 

Susan Peckham: Cannot this work be ace 
complished by the elders and overseers? Is 
not this the practical solution of the prob- 
lem ? 

Thomas Wood: Every meeting seems to 
feel a crying need, There is a work of pas- 
toral care opened to us. Our organization is 
good, There seem to be enough who are 
nominally set apart to take up this burden 
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and bring about better results, If elders 
a. overseers would take this work in hand 
as they ought we should have different re- 
ports coming upto this meeting. Other dee 
nominations are now appointing committees 
to assist their e have the commit- 
tees already at hand in our organized work 
of ministry and oversight. 

Susan Thompson: Some separation is 
needed between ministerial and pastoral 
ee The two are different gifts, If 

and Elders would attend more 
promptly to the exercise of their gifts, it 
would be a great blessing to themselves, as 
well as to others. 

The Lord knows the needs—and we need 
to feel more fully our responsibility to the 
Lord—both those who have no money and 
those who have. 


Edward G. Wood believed in the priest- 
hood of believers. Facts prove that when 
the pastoral system has been well tried, this 
true priesthood among us was more recog- 
nized. The young were brought forward 
and their spiritual gifts developed. 

B, F. Trueblood: One difficulty is that 
we have not a clear conception of the sub- 
ject. It is working itself outin New Eng- 
land. It has come in by the working of 
God’s Spirit and the hts of Friends are 
being moved by Him. ¢ money question 
is — distinct or secondary. Our ministers 
really spurn the idea of preaching for money, 
Friends in the past had spent a vast deal of 
money in sending ministers around, There 
is now plenty of speaking in some meetings 
and none in others. There should be a bet- 
ter system of distributing and locating. Pas- 
tors should not undertake to rule everything. 
Where the pastorate is rightly established 
there is a development of the gifts of mem- 
bers. The pastor should be an organizer. 
Young men in business need a leader. Busi- 
ness methods have changed, and young men 
are differently situated, and it is impossible 
to carry on the work of our society in the old 
ways, The pastor should help the Elders 
and Overseers to know their places, should 
be a kind of connecting link between the 
work and the workers. It is well known 
that we have been scattering, the young 
gong to other churches; he was pained to see 

There is a pastorate work which will 
bring about greater loyalty to our principles. 
We should work it out in our own way. We 
are too independent in thought, and have too 
much of history in our minds to allow our- 
sslves to be domineered over by any priest- 
hood. He wished to allay fears regarding a 
settled pastorate where meetings were united 
in desiring it. 

Ezra Hawkes quoted the expression “ Ten 
thousand instructors in Christ, yet have ye 
not many fathers,” and urged the duty of 
ministers and elders being sympathetic and 
fatherly. 

Gertrude Cartland: It seems evident from 
the remarks of the morning that N. E. Yearly 
Meeting is not prepared to adopt the pastoral 
system as now understood. She thought the 
naturalresult of its adoption would be to 
cultivate a sort of papal authority. Primitive 
Christianity had no such intention, and its 
founder gave it no such system, Every 
Christian is a pastor and has a work to do. 
Some of the best minds in other denomina- 
tions are becoming perplexed over the work- 
ing of their system, and it is our duty to show 
what is truly a free Gospel ministry. She 
thought the meeting would not enter upon 
that path which would abridge the true free- 
dom of the Spirit by introducing a salaried 
mi 
















































































































































































































































































































































nistry, 
Myra Frye advised that we take with us 
from the meeting a prayerful and teachable 











sideration of the subject shoul 
on Third-day morning, and that the ministers 
from other Yearly Meetings be invited to 
speak upon it only after the meeting had ar- 
rived at a conclusion and framed a minute, 
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opirit—that it was not so much matter to 
n 


k exactly alike as that we use charity. 
It was decided by the meeting that the con- 


be resumed 


(To be continued.) 





A NOVEL PHILANTHROPIC IDEA. 


THE HELPING HAND VISITORS’ CLUB. 


**Oh! how I wish I could get out of 


the hot city for a little rest and change 
this summer ! 
for my board; but, indeed! I'd be very 
glad to sew or do any kind of work about 
the house for it,’ exclaimed a bright 
young woman to a sympathetic customer 
with philanthropic inclinations, whom she 
was serving. 
visit,’? she continued, in reply te the 
natural suggestion that she might visit a 
friend. 


I can’t afford to pay cash 


**No; I’ve no one I could 


A few days later the customer was 


calling at a charming little home in a 


pleasant suburb, when her hostess, dfrogos 
of some pressing duties, said : 

‘« If I knew of some nice young woman 
who would like to spend a week or two in 
the country, and who would come and 
stay here and help me a little w.th my 
work each day, I would board her with- 
out charge, and be glad of the chance! 
It would really be a mutual benefit: she 
would have an inexpensive outing,—a 
genuine outing, too, for I could easily 
arrange matters so that she might have a 
good portion of each day for recreation 
and to enjoy this bracing air and pic- 
turesque scenery,—and I could get 
‘* caught up” in some of my sewing, and 
have some rest, too; and each would be 
given a full equivalent for value received. 
You're always studying up some plan to 
help people who try to help themselves, 
can’t you suggest something for my case?’ 

She of philanthropic inclinations imme- 
diately bethought herself of the bright 
young woman in the stifling city shop. 
They talked the matter over, and in less 
than a week the city girl was enjoying the 
longed-for country surrcundings, while 
her hostess was equally happy in the pros- 
pect of getting ‘‘ caught up”’ in her work 
and having some rest. The experiment 
proved a perfect success; and thus was 
sown the germ which has grown into the 
Helping Hand Visitors’ Ciub, a unique 
organization, formed on the plan carried 
out in the first experiment, through which 
those who have homes in the country and 
who would like to receive a Helping Hand 
Visitor for a scjourn of any specified 
length can be put into communication 
with respectable self-supporting women in 
cities, — clerks, seamstresses, milliners, 
etc.,—who, though anxious to spend a 
short vacation in the country, cannot 
afford the necessary expenditure for 
board. 

Undoubtedly, there are many who 
would be glad to receive these young 
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women into their homes on the condition 
that in return for board and i 

would render some service in sewing or 
housework, leaving themselves, of course, 
sufficient time during the day to enjoy the 
pleasures of walks, drives, or other;recrea- 
tions. a 

A Central Bureau has been established 
in New York for furthering the purposes 
of the club, and extending its develop- 
ment in all directions. 

Philanthropic women interested in form- 
ing local branches for carrying out this 
great work, housekeepers wishing to re- 
ceive Helping Hand Visitors, or young 
women desiring to spend their vacation 
under such conditions, are invited to ad. 
dress the Secretary of the Helping Hand 
Visitors’ Club, 15 East Fourteenth Street, 
New York, enclosing stamped envelope 
for reply. 





LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 





The following particulars may be added 
to what has been already extracted from the 
report in the London Friend and British 
Friend : 

At the sessions of the Yearly Meeting om 
Ministry and Oversight, Jonathan B. Hodg- 
kin, Thomas Pumphrey, and Fielden Thorp 
were at the table. 

In the Business Meeting, the Report from 
the Committee of Representatives recom- 
mended the appointment of Caleb Rickman 
Kemp as clerk, and Charles Brady and 
Watson Grace assistant clerks, as heretofore. 
The nominations were generally approved. 

The Clerk read the following draft of a 
cablegram which it was proposed should be 
sent to New York Yearly Meeting, commen- 
cing its session on the 26th: “ London Year- 
ly Meeting sends Christian greeting to New 
York Yearly Meeting. Grace be with you. 
Caleb Hemp, clerk.” This was approved. 

On the following day, the clerk said that 
the cable message to New York Yearly 
Meeting, the draft of which had been read in 
the meeting, had been forwarded to America, 
and the following reply had been received : 
“Your greeting cordially reci ed. May 
grace and peace be multiplied. New York 
Yearly Meeting. Charles Jones, Clerk.” 

The report of the Peace Committee was 
read, and, in accordance with a suggestion 
contained therein, the Yearly Meeting ap- 
pointed a committee of selection to nominate 
delegates to the forthcoming Peace and Ar- 
bitration Conference at Chicago, 

In the Women's Yearly Meeting a dele- 
gate was appointed to the same conference, 
which is to assemble in Eighth month at 
Chicago. 

George Gillett brought before the meeting 
a communication which he had received from 
Dr, Richard Thomas, asking that the Yearly 
Meeting would support a memorial of an 
international character, to be addressed from 
Chicago by various religious bodies there re- 
presented to the Governments of the United 
States and Great Britain, upon the subject of 
peace and arbitration, It had already re- 
ceived the support of Baltimore, North Caro- 
lina, and Dublin Yearly Meetings. 

C. S. Wilson, J.S. Fry, and William Jones. 
supported the proposition, and it was agreed 
that it strould be acceded to. 

Meetings were held by special appoint- 
ment in accordance with requests from Caro- 
line E. Stephen, Anne Warner Marsh, J. By. 
Hodgkin and David E.Sampson. Also per- 
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first rate medicine, ma’am.” He looked 
at the child for a few minutes and turned 
away. ‘I’m a -poor loafer,” he said, 
** but I kin feel for the baby as much as 
any of you.” 

In the course of three or four hours 
the child was relieved, and fell into a 
aweet sleep. But kefore that time the 
passengers in the car had all become its 
nurses and kinsfolk. When it was out of 
danger, and lying calmly on its mother’s 
arms, they went out to the grassy bank 
by the side of the river, and improvised 
a picnic. 

Some of the men had found a farm- 
house a mile or two away, and brought 
bread and ham ; a few of the other pas- 
sengers or ened their satchels and produced 
some dainty morsel. The Jew had potted 
chicken ; a Presbyterian minister oranges; 
a farmer passing had cheese. There 
was but a little of each article as it was 
handed around, but there was abundance 
of good wll. 

When, late in the evening, the engine 
puffed and whistled, and the conductor 
shouted ‘‘ All aboard!’’ a company of 
friendly companions crowded into the 
car, and when they parted,a few hours 
later, it was with many hearty hand- 
shakes and a general exchange of good 
wishes. 

‘*What good, kindly folks they all 
were !'’ said the grateful little mother. 
‘* But I believe if it had not been for my 
sick baby they would never have found 
each other out !” 

We are apt to forget that pain and 
sickness are keys to unlock the hearts of 
men toward each other. The happy, 
prosperous man rarely knows of the 
depth of tenderness which lies in his 
brother’s bosom, ready to meet his call 
of need. 





IGNATZ LICHTENSTEIN. 


RABBI, TAPIO SZELE, HUNGARY. 


Augustine is reported to have said that 
the conversion of the soul is one of the 
greatest miracles. In our day, when so 
many are loth to believe in miracles, 
especially in regeneration, it is faith- 
confirming to have such a remarkable 
proof of this blessed experience as a sub- 
ject of our present sketch. 

Rabbi Lichtenstein was not only never 
surrounded by Christian influences, but 
never heard the Gospel preached, and 
never had intercourse with real Chris- 
tians. He was trained in the strictest 
Jewish schools, and faithfully discharged, 
for over forty years, the duties of an 
orthodox Rabbi. He frequently spoke 
violently against the New ‘Testament, 
which he regarded as the cause of the 
Anti-Semitic movement, and a copy of 
which he had angrily taken from one of 
the teachers in his congregational school. 

This Hebrew New Testament lay over 
thirty years in his study unread. One 
memorable evening, when troubled about 
the religious, or rather, irreligious state of 







the majority of his brethren, he took the 
New Testament » from 
opened, and read it. 
veil” was taken away. The effect 
which the Word had upon him he thus 
describes in his recent work, ‘‘ Judaism 
and Christianity: "’ 
strangely, 
brightness, a flash of lightning passed 
through my soul. As though an electric 
shock had o 
with astonishment into the future. 
as one who had recovered from a severe 
illness—as a prisoner released from his 
fetters, for I had sought thorns, but gath- 
ered roses; instead of stones I found 
pearls—celestial treasures ; 
pride, humility; instead of hatred, love ; 
instead of bondage, liberty; instead of 
revenge, forgiveness ; instead of enmity, 
atonement ; instead of death, life—resur- 
rection.”’ 

















the bookshelf, 
Forthwith the 


“*T felt myself 


wonderfully fascinated; a 


ned my blind eyes, I gazed 
I felt 


instead of 


The Rabbi holds that the prejudices 


and ignorances of the Jews regarding the 
New Testament prevent them from read- 
ing it, and coming to the saving knowl- 
edge of Christ. 
siders it his main work to remove all hin- 
drances, and lead them to the New Tes- 
tament. 
anity’’ he first tells of his own conver- 
sion; then he shows the oneness of the 
Old and New Testaments, proves that 
Isaiah liii refers om/y to Christ ; and as the 
spirit of the Old Testament—the founda- 
tion of true Judaism—is the same as the 
spirit of the New Testament, he appeals 
to his people thus: ‘‘ Join them one to 
another into one stick, and they shall 
become one in thine hand.’’—Ezek. 
Xxxvii: 17. 


He consequently con- 


In his ‘Judaism and Christi- 


Rabbi Lichtenstein’s conversion gives 
all lovers of God’s ancient people new 
reason to praise the Lord God of Israel, 
‘*Who only doeth wondrous things.” 
It is a new proof of the Gospel’s power, 
a new encouragement to continuance in 
labors of faith and love for this nation ; 
and, moreover, it is a call to the Church 
of Christ for prayer, that the Rabbi’s 
endeavors to lead the Jews to the New 
Testament, and thus to Christ, may be 
blessed, so that soon all Israel may be 
saved, and again become a blessing to the 
world.— Zhe Christian. 





ITEMS. 


THE Peace Coneoress will open in 
Chicago on the 4th of August and con- 
tinue one week, in the Memorial Art Pal. 
ace, on the lake front, at the foot of 
Adams Street, near the principal hotels 
of this city and near the Illinois Central 
railway station. The Congress will be 
composed of delegates of the peace socie- 
ties of different countries, of delegates 
from religions bodies and other organi- 
zations attached to the cause of peace, of 
accredited representatives of governments 
who may have been sent to attend the 
various Congresses, and of individual ad- 
herents to the cause of peace. 





Cards of 


membership will be issued to all duly 
appointed de 
the opening of the Congress. 
sons who may wish to attend the ses-. 
sions of the Congress will be furnished 
with a card of admission. 
rv be provided.— American Advocate of 
ace. 


ates on their arrival at 
All per- 


Badges will 


EMPEROR WILLIAM's visit to King Hum--. 


bert is said to have cost Italy two mil-- 
lion francs,—for furnishing the imperial 
chambers about 809,000 frances, for lunch. 
eon at Pompeii 150,000 francs, etc. It 
is no wonder that the peasants are starv-. 
ing in Italy. 


Tue LiBeRTY AND PEACE BELL cast at 


Troy New York, will weigh thirteen thou. 
sand pounds and will be an exact repro- 
duction of the ‘‘Liberty Bell” of 1776, ex- 
cept the inscriptions. To the two old 
ones another is to be added: “‘A new 
commandment give I unto you, that ye 
love one another.”’ 
ished will arrive at Chicago in time for 
the Fourth of July. 
persons have already contributed relics 
and pennies and what-nots for this bell.— 
American Advocate of Peace. 


The bell when fin- 


More than 250,000- 


ONE OF THE MOST HOPEFUL signs of 


progress is the attention which is given to 
the subject of War and Peace by. literary 
men and the leaders of thought and pub- 
lic opinion. 
to the onward march of the pacific senti- 
ment that some of the foremost literary 
writers in the chief civilized nations of the 
world are lending their pens to the expo- 
sure and denunciation of war and, in 


It is a significant testimony 


most instances, to the hearty advocacy of 


Peace. Count TotstTol, in Russia, whose 
expositions of Peace principles have been 


very thorough-going; ByoRNsEN, the 
greatest living poet of Scandinavia, both 
in his writings and by his personal advo- 
cacy; the BARONESS VON SUTTNER, in 
Austria, whose book, Die Waffen Nie- 
der, has been given to the English pub- 
lic in an admirable translation, under the 
name of ‘‘ Lay down your arms’’; ZoLa, 
whose ‘* Downfall’ has had at least four 
millions of readers in France; ‘Ourpa,’’ 
the popular novelist, and others, have lent 
powerful he'p to the Peace ciu e; while 
in our own country, the BisHop or Dur. 
HAM, one of the greatest of living theolo- 
gians, and both a leader and an ornament 
of the Church to which he belongs, has 
repeatedly raised his voice in the most 
earnest and satisfactory manner on behalf 
of peace, as based upon, and inculca- 
ted by, the precepts of the Divine Foun- 
der of Christianity. Among the works 
which have been issued from the Press in 
connection with our movement, two espe- 
cially, on International Arbitration, de- 
serve mention written respectively by M. 
FERDINAND Dreyfus and Dr. MICHEL 
Revon, the latter clearly measur- 
ing the rise of literary and cultured opini- 
on in favor of the question, inasmuch as 
it was awarded a prize by that select and 
distinguished body the Institute of F ance. 
—London Peace Society's Report. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS 


FoREIGN.—Sixth mo, 21,—A colonel and 
other officers from a railway regiment of the 
German army have started for the United 
States, where they will study the American 
system of railways, Each officer will travel 
through an exclusive district in which he will 
be assigned by the colonel. 

Sixth mo, 23.—The drought continues in 
Holland, and the municipal authorities have 
been obliged to take steps to provide drink- 
ing water, which in some villages costs a 
penny a pail, The dearth of water is great- 
est in the northern districts, where the fodder 
famine has caused the sale of live stock at 
any price, In spite of the drought, however, 
the winter crops of wheat and rye are satis- 
factory. The grain crops are fairly good in 
the northern provinces, Oats are very back- 
ward, Of potatoes there will be a small crop 
of good quality, Even with a copious rain- 
fall now the hay crop will prove deficient. 

While the ancient church of Romano, at 
Borisoglebsk, on the Volga, were crowded 
with pilgrims, from all parts of Yarsolow, 
who had come to take part in the annual 
church procession, a pan'c was caused by a 
false alarm of fire, which had been raised 
by thieves in order to facilitate their opera- 
tions, The bodies of 126 women and 10 men 
were taken fom the church. 

Sixth mo, 24.—The British battle ship Vic- 
toria, which flew the flag of Vice Admiral 
Sir George Tryon, K.,C. B., was run into off 
Tripoli, by the British-battle ship Camper- 
down, also belonging to the Mediterranean 
Squadron, The Victoria had an enormous 
hole made in her side, through which the 
water poured in torrents, 

The immense hull of the Victoria at once 
began to settle, and before those on board of 
her could cast loose their small boats she 
went to the bottom, carrying down with her 
nearly all on board. 

Some of the officers and crew managed to 
get out of the suction caused by the sinking 
vessel and were rescued. Among those lost 
is Vice Admiral Tryon, Over four hundred 
lives were lost. 

Sixth mo, 26,—Li Hung Chang (the Chi- 
nese Premier), has intimated that a new 
treaty between China and the United States 
will be necessary in view of the present con- 
dition of the immigration question, Prob- 
ably the new Ministry will be charged with 
the task. 

DomeEstic.— Sixth mo, 21.—The General 
Agents of the Trunk Lines, in New York, 
yesterday decided to recommend to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Trunk Lines Asso- 
ciation a special rate of one fare for the round 
trip to Chicago and return on special World’s 
Fair excursion trains, 

In consequence of reports from special 
Treasury agents, the United States Attorney, 
M:r-hal, Collector and other Customs officers 
at Port Townsend, Washington, have been 
discharged, They are charged with conspi- 
racy to smuggle Chinese and opium into the 
United States. Successors to the removed 
Officials have already been appointed. 

Sixth mo, 22.—United States Treasurer 
Morgan yesterday received acablegram from 
London stating that $900,0co of gold had 
been shipped to this country. This is the first 
shipment of foreign gold in any considerable 
quantity to the United States during the pres- 
ent month, and is looked upon as showing 
that the tide in gold exports from this coun- 
try to Europe has turned, The Treasury Dee 
partment has been gaining gold, and is also 
provided with a good working’currency bal- 
ance, and it is probable that the quarte:l, 
interest due Seventh mo, Ist on bonds may 
be anticipated, 





Sixth mo, 23-—A tornado in Jefferson 
county, Kansas, on Fourth day night, devas 
tated a a country half a mile wide and 
six miles long. Eleven dead bodies have 
been identified, and it 1s known that at least 
five more persons were killed, Three others 
were fatally injured, 

Estimates of the value of the late Senator 
Stanford's property place it in the neighbor- 
hood of $35,000,000, 

The Columbian “ Liberty Bell” was cast 
at Troy, New York, on Fi'th-day evening. 
It will be rung for the first time at the World’s 
Fair on the 4th of Seventh mo, 

The Spanish Princess Eulalie expects to 
sail from New York to day on the steamer 
La Touraine. 

The total cost of the recent Naval Review 
was $76,800; th appropriation for the pur- 
pose was $350,000, 

The steam sealer Falcon, which is to take 
Lieutenant Peary and the members of his 
second Artic expedition to Northern Green- 
land, arrived at Philadelphia yesterday after- 
noon, After taking on board miscellaneous 
supplies she will proceed to New York for 
the provisions for the expeidtion, leaving that 
port for Greenland the end of next week. 

An immense column of smoke has been 
observed for several days rising a few miles 
north of Thompson's Springs Station, east of 
Green River, on the Rio Grande Western 
Railway, C, H. Hallett, a well-known min- 
ing man, returned from that section yester- 
day, and reports that it is caused by a vol- 
cano that has just burst forth, Owing to the 
smoke the party was unable to approach 
closer than a quarter of .a mile, but powerful 
field glasses showed a break in the forma- 
tion, through which the sulphurous fumes 
were pouring. A similar disturbance took 
place near Crevasse, just across the Colora- 
do line, four years ago, when for three weeks 
a volcano emitted smoke and fumes of sul- 


hur. 
Sixth mo, 26.—General Catching, of Mis. 
sissippi. who was a member of the last House 
Committee on Rules, is quoted as follows : 
« Eighteen months ago the South was strong- 
ly in favor of free coinage, but it is not so 
to-day. Sentiment is changing, If asked 
to hazard a guess I should say that it is now 
about half and half, The cause of sound 
money has gained ground very rapidly. Per- 
sonally, I favor the repeal of the Sherman 
law. I would like to see something in its 
place to benefit the country in some legisla- 


tion more wise and conservative, but it should - 


be wiped out, if needs be, unconditionally.” 

Surgeon General Wyman, of the Marine 
Service, said yesterday : ‘“ We have an even 
chance of escaping the cholera altogether 
this year. Should it arrive it certainly will 
not become epidemic,” 


Sixth mo. 27,—Governor Altgeld, of IIli- 
nois, yesterday eee Anarchists, Fiel- 
den, Neebe and Schwab. It wasnot known 
that their cases were being considered, and 
the action of the Governor was a great sur- 
prise. It is understood that the influence of 
E. S. Dreyer, the Chicago Banker, decided 
the matter with the Governor. The latter 
last evening made public a long statement 
giving his reasons for the pardon, 

President Cleveland and Secretary Car- 
lisle had a conference last evening regarding 
the action of the Indian Government in clo- 
sing the Indian mints to the free coinage of 
silver, and the matter will probably come 
up for extended discussion in the Cabinet 
meeting to day. The circumstances are re- 
garded as too serious to permit of any au. 
thentic expression of opinion as to the future 
policy of the United States until all the facts 
are fully digested, It is stated, however, that 





the ‘action of the Indian Government is re- 
garded by the United States as doing away 
with the necessity for reconvening the Inter- 
national Monetary Conference, which was to 
have met again in Brussels this fall. 

At the State ment yesterday, the: 
statement attributed to the Chinese Viceroy,. 
to the effect that a new treaty must be nego-- 
tiated between China and the United States,. 
to regulate the immigration question, caused. 
the suggestion to be made by a State De-. 
partment official, that the President could! 
thus, with aid of the Senate, absolutely nul- 
lify the Geary law. 


’ Died. 


HAINS.—On the 6th instant Hannah, 
daughter of the late Samuel and Phebe 
Hains. 

Interment at Friends’ Southwes‘ern Ground. 
Sixth mo. toth, 1893. 
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FERRIS BROS.., scr Broadway: New York. 
For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
OR THE CONVENIENCE AND USE 
of Friends visiting the COLUMBIAN Ex- 
POSITION at Chicago a book of Record has. 
been placed in care of JAMES W. QuEEN & 
Co. at their exhibit in the Liberal Ar.s Build- 
ing. By registering names, location of Hotel 


and time of stopping in Chicago, intercourse 
while there may readily be arranged, 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. High 
est of all in leavening strength.—Lafesi U. 
S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., Ne Y. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 
: BEDDING, 


4 uD MANTAL 


MEDICINE, SCE PHYSIOLOGY AND 
HYGIENE 


By HENRY HARTSHORNE, M D., LL.D. 


Adapted for daily reference in the family, 
or for careful study at leisure ; giving instruc- 
tion on the preservation of health and the 
management of common diseases and emer- 
gencies in the unavoidable absence of a 
physician. NURSING is very fully dwelt 
upon; as well as vital statistics and other 
subjects of general interest. 

This manual has received the commen- 
dation of several of the most eminent physi- 
cians and surgeons in this country. 

PUBLISHED BY 

JOHN C. WINSTON & CO. 
Sixth and Arch Streets 


Price, $4 or $5 Philadelphia 


according to binding. 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


Yearly and Quarterly Meetings 


° 


[Sixth mo, 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Office, Company's Building, 
308 and 310 Wainut St., Philadeiphia 


POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1893. 


CONTAINING DATES OF HOLDING THE 


OF FRIENDS IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


Price, - - = = = = § Cents 
Six Copies, e-. «ei 2 
Twelve Copies, - - - 50 “* 
Review Office, Sixth and Arch Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


8. F. BALDERSTON & SON 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 
WALL PAPERS 
New and desirable styles for °93. 


WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders, 
8. F. BALDERSTON M. BALDERSTON 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN..1, 1893. 


$3,183,302.47. 


THOS, H, MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec’'y and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sed'y, 
WM. J. DAWSON, “eedy Agency Dept. 


DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM Ss. YARN 
1406 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA, 


Spectacles and Eye Glasses. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OCULISTS PRESCRIPTIONS. 


121; PHILADELPHIA 


MY ‘ fee ri 921& 923 
965.00 Improved Oxtord Singer Gea th 


s : ga When answering advertisements, you 
Zz will confer a favor upon the publisher by 
age = mentioning the “ Friends’ Keview.” 


BEE HIVE HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 


For all Christian and Temperance People. 5826 Stony Island Avenue, between two of 
the Main Entrances to the World’s Fair Grounds, 57th and 59th Streets. 


— BEE HIVE management, in response to the popular demand to be near the grounds, 

has secured the right to lodge all Bee Hive guests in a new, neatly furnished hotel of 
350 rooms within a few hundred feet of South Park Station, Illinois Central Railroad, and 
immediately opposite the California State Building; can accommodate many more guests 
than at the old location. The Bee Hive Restaurant and Lunch Room is on the main 
floor. Good bill of fare, reasonable rates. Our rooms in great demand at $3.00, $4.00 and 
$5.00 per day, room and board to each. Apply at once. An advance of $2.00 for each 
person will secure a room. Rooms without board, $1.50 to $3.00 per day. 


Address, 
L. H. BOWERMAN, 


BEE HIVE 
5826 Stony Island Avenue, Chicago 


Formerly 
5335 LAKE AVE., HYDE PARK 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE :—409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


incorporated Third month 22, 1865. 
- - $1,000,000 | 


RECEIVES 
TOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, CO 


ANNUITIES 
Tn Fund furnish Securi 
D INVESTMENTS Ae KEPT 


seconded by anch of te trustw: 

e 
of parties residing # abroad carefully 
SAMUEL R. 


SHIPLEY, President. 
OS. ASHBROOK, Man. Ins. Dep’t. J. ROBERTS FOULEY, Trast 


Henry 


y assistants. Some of them give their Tadivided attention to ite core and 
collected and duly remitted. 


Haines, Richard Wood, 
Richard Cadbury William Hacker, Edw. H. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
ASSETS, - - - - = = = = $31,802,938.55 


MONEY ON DEPOSIT. returnable on deman: BL gh interest is siesta dain sheiinmaaaatin 

MMITTEE, AGENT, etc., for the faithful performance 
SEPARATE AND bie description ee of the REAL ESTATE 
ent which has the care of this descri i prelaed over by an oMcer learned tn the law 


T. WISTAR BROWE, Vice President. ASAS. WING, Vice President and Actuary. 
Trust Officer. DAVID G, ALSOP, Ase’t Actuary. J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Ass’t Trust Officer 
DIRECTORS. 
James V. Watson, Wm. Gummere 
Ogden, ' Chas. ‘ 


Wm. Longstreth, Asa 8S. Wing, Justus O, Strawbridg 


Hartshorne, Israel Morris, Philip OC. 





